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ABSTRACT 

Research was conducted to determine whether Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) services were being targeted to those 
most in need/ to xdentify which participants got which services, and 
to identify associations between characteristics, services, and 
outcomes. Data were obtained on 5,300 youth from a random sample of 
63 service delivery areas. The study focused on out-of-school youth 
and used analysis similar to an earlier adult study. Among the 
findings were the fo: lowing: there was little evidence of targeting 
services to those with the greatest need; services to out-of-school 
youth were occupational training for 53 percent of the group, 
nonoccupational training for 26 percent, and job search assistance 
only for 21 percent; black male high school graduates were about 
two-thirds more likely than white male high school graduates to 
receive job search assistance only and about half as likely to 
receive training for moderate or higher skill occupations; a similar 
pattern was found between white and black females, although the 
differences were not generally as great as for males; the proportions 
of Hispanics receiving various services were roughly similar to the 
proportions of whites receiving those services; out-of -school youth 
often received longer on-the-job training for lower skill jobs than 
the maximum typically needed for such positions; and over 
three-fourths of out-of-school youth achieved positive outcomes upon 
termination from uTTPA, with nearly two-thirds placed in jobs and 13 
percent in other positive situations such as entering the armed 
forces, an apprenticeship program, or other schooling. (N«..e 
appendices provide data tables supporting the text; Appendix 10 
identifies the major contributors to the report.) (CML) 
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llnittul States 

(foneral Accuuutiiig OiTioo 

VVashiugtuu, D.C. 20548 



Human RoHuiircus Division 

B-2 15774 

January 24, 1990 

The Honorable Paul Simon 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Employment 

and Procinctivity 
Committee (m Labor and Human Resources 
United States Senate 

The Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor 
House of Representatives 

The Job Training Partnersliip Act (jtpa) offers training to economically 
disadvantaged youth, niiuiy of whom lack basic work skills and remain 
unemployed even as the economy expands and employers encounter a 
sliortage of qualified workers. Tliis report responds to your request for 
information on youth participating in .itpa programs. Specifically, you 
asked for information on the characteristics of youth (aged 14 to 21) 
enrolled under the title II-A component of jtpa, th(^ services they 
received, and the outcomes they attained. We briefed your staffs on Sep- 
tember 18 and 19, 1989, on tlie preliminary results of our review. At 
that time, your committees were considering legislation to amend jtpa in 
order to improve targeting of services to those most in need and create a 
separate title for youth programs. The Congress is still considering these 
amendments. 

To respond to your request, we analyzed data on a random sample of 
about 5,000 youth from a nationally representative sample of 63 local 
JTPA programs. This information was collected in (ii\iunction with our 
earlier report on services and outcomes for adults participating in jtpa.' 
The results of this study are projectable to all youth participants nation- 
ally. As in our study on adults, we identified five factors that make it 
n\ore likely for participants to experience difficulty in the labor market. 
Th(}se factors were being a dropout, a member of a minority group, on 
welfare, a single parent with dependent child, or without recent work 
experience. Generally, the more of these characteristics youth have, the 
greater are their needs for services to assist them in finding and main- 
taining employment. We classified youth in our sample into three cate- 
gories of job readiness using the number of these factors participants 
had — more Job ready (0 or 1 factor), less job ready (3 or more factors), 
and an intermediate group (2 factors). 
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To (loterminc how closely those receiving services compared with those 
eligible for the program, we used information from the Bureau of the 
Census' Current Population Survey to classify the eligible youth popula- 
tion into these same job-readiness groups. Also, we classified the jobs for 
which participants were trained into three groups— lower skill, moder- 
ate skill, and higher skill jobs. We analyzed the servic**s that partici- 
pants received and the outcomes obtained. Finally, we investigated the 
association between these services and outcomes. We cannot conclude, 
however, that services alone affect outcomes for program participants 
because other factors on which data are laf.'king, such as motivation or 
other personal attributes, also may contribute to outcomes. 

Out-of-school youth— either high school graduates or youth who have 
dropped out before graduating— were the focus of this report. Out-of- 
school youth comprise 64 percent of jv.»a youth participants, and the 
services they received and the outcomes they obtained differed signifi- 
cantly from those for in-school youth, jtpa emphasizes attaining employ- 
ment, and out-of-school youth were more likely to receive occupational 
training and placement in jobs, an immediate result that can be assessed 
in relationship to the various kinds of training provided. Because in- 
school youth were more likely to be in nonoccupational training (includ- 
ing remedial education and short-term work experience), job placement 
was much less frequent for them. 



Program resources are not being directed to those out-of-school youth 
who are less job ready and presumably have the greatest need, jtpa 
appears to serve youth in the three job readiness categories in about the 
same proportion as their incidence in the eligible population. This is sim- 
ilar to our findings for adult participants in jtpa. 

Overall, 66 percent of out-of-school youth were placed in jobs, at an 
average wage of $4.36 per hour. Placement rates and average wages 
varied by the kind of services youth received. About half the youth 
were in occupational training; they were more likely to be placed in jobs, 
be placed in moderate or higher skill jobs, and receive higher wages than 
youth in nonoccupational training. About a fourth of the youth were in 
nonoccupational training; they were more likely to experience such posi- 
tive outcomes as entering another training program, but less likely than 
other participants to be placed in jobs. About one-fifth of youth received 
only job search assistance; their job placement rate was higher, but their 
wages were lower than the wages of those in occupational training. Both 
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services and oiitcoinos varied for different demographic groups. In i)ar- 
ticular, black males were less likely to get occupational training and less 
likely to get moderate or higher skill jobs. They also tended to get lower 
wages. 



Services Not Targeted 
to Youth With 
Greatest Need 

Among out-of-school youth participants, about 42 percent were school 
dropouts, 53 percent were minorities, 24 percent were from families 
receiving AFDC, 15 percent were single parents with a dependent cliild, 
and 72 percent lacked recent wo!'k experience. As shown in figure 1 , the 
program serves youth with the greatest need foi' assistance in roughly 
the same proportion as their representation in the eligible population. 

Both houses of Congress have been considering legislation that would 
encourage, and in some cases require, that local xrvA programs target a 
'liglier proportion of their resources to individuals with major barriers 
to employment. For example, a House proposal would require that 50 
percent or more of participant s be out-of-school you^h, with priority 
given to dropouts. How^ever, targeting th.ose witli single employment 
barriers would not necessarily improve the targeting of services, as we 
noted in testiniony delivered in June 1989.- But setting a standard for 
the proportion with multiple barriers could result in greater emphfisis 
on serving those most in need. 



JTPA requires that services be provided *'to those who can benefit from 
and who are most in need of" such services but does not further define 
this requirement. Judging by our criteria for job readiness, although 
JTI'A serves youth with a wide variety of characteristics that may reduce 
their ability to gain employment, it does not target those most in need. 



Youth Receiving 
Occupational Training 
Experience Bette:' 
Placements and Wages 



I'he ma^jority of out-of-school youth received occupational training 
(including classroom training and on-the-job training). Among those 
youth receiving occupational training, G9 percent received training for 
moderate or higher skill jobs— similar to the 72 percent of adults who 
received such training. About a fourth of (mt-of-school youth received 
nonoccupational training — including remedial educaticm and short-term 
work experience — designed to improve their basic skills. A fifth of out- 
of-school youth received only Job search assistance. 
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Figure 1: Comparison of JTPA 
Participants and Eligible Population 
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Ovtn-all, 79 percent of out-of-school youth either were placed in jobs (G6 
percent) or had othci- positive outcomes (13 percent), The average wage 
for job placements was $4.3() per hour. Those who received occupational 
training or job search assistance only had a higher placement rate than 
those who received nonoccupational training, as table 1 shows. Youth 
who received occupational training were more likely to be placed in 
moderate or higher skill jobs and have a higher starting wage. 
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Table 1: Employment Outcomes for Out- 
of-School Youth bv Type of Training 



Job placeme nts (percents) 



Type of training 

Occupational 

Nonoccupational 

Job search assistance only 

Overall 



^"0 modiBrate or 
higher skill 
Total V jobs 



70 " 41 



Average 
starting wage 



$453 
4.09 
42f8 

'4.36 



48 " " ^ 20 



77 21 



66 "32 



Many on-tho-job-training contracts enttM'ed into by local .itpa programs 
allowed excessive amounts of time for training, particularly for the 
more job ready youth being trained in lower skill jobs. The Department 
of Labor suggests a maximum training time of 240 hours for a ma^jority 
of these lower skill jobs, but actual on-the-job training for these jobs 
averaged about 340 hours. 



Black males were less likely than others to receive occupational training, 
l)articularly for moderate or higher skill jobs. About 18 percent of black 



black and white male high school gi'aduates, or between black and white 
male dropouts, show similar disparities in ti\e proportions getting mod- 
erate or iiigher skill training. Although black males were about as likely 
to be placed in jobs as other male participants, their rate of placement in 
moderate or higher skill jobs was k)wer (24 percent) than the rate for 
other male participants (34 percent). Black males also received lower 
wages, $4.24 per hour, compared with $4.57 for all other male 
participants. 



As requested, we did not obtain Department of Labor written comments 
on this rei.K)rt. However, we discussed its contents with Labor officials 
and have incorporated their comments where appropriate. We are send- 
ing copies of this report to the Secretary of Labor; the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget.; and other interested parties. 
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If you have uiiy questions about the information presented, please call 
me on (202) 275-1793, Other major contributors to this report are listed 
in appendix X. 



Franklin Frazier 
Director, Education and 
Employment Issues 
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Despite tlie continued economic expansion and a declining uneniploy- 
nioiU rate, disadvantaged youth continue to exiierionce high miemploy- 
nient rates. As we enf.er tiie 1990s, it is expoet(;d that tl.^ skill 
requirements for jobs will continue to rise and that there will be a 
shortage of qualified entry workers. Many experts believe that to be 
economically competitive in international markets we must raise the 
skill level of our work foi-cc Economically disadvantaged youth have 
encountered chronic diffiiaiU ies in getting and keeping Jobs that could 
lift them out of poverty, difficulties often caused by a lack of basic skills 
or work experience. 

The purpose of the Job Training P-irtnership Act (P.L. 97-300) is to pro- 
vide job training, placement, and other assistance to economically disad- 
vantaged individuals who need training or other labor market services 
to obtain employment. It is administered by the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration within the Department of Labor. Title II-A of the act 
established the largest single jti'a program to assist disadvantaged 
adults and youth. Of the approximately $1.9 billion appropriated hn- 
this program in 1989, at least 40 percent was to be spent on youth a^'-d 
14 through 21. The title II-A program served about 1.1 million youth and 
adults and had an average enrollment of about 400,000 in 1987, the 
most recent year for which data are available. Local .itpa programs are 
operated by service delivery areas (sdas), which receive funding 
through tlieir states according to formulas specified in the act. 

•ITPA was enacted to pi-ovide training programs to "economically ^sad- 
vantaged individuals and other individuals facing serious barrier, o 
employment," but the act provides only general guidance on how le 
program is to be target-d among this large eligible population. Exoerts 
have vc)ic:ed concern regarding the extent U, which program resources 
"o targeted to thos;> facing the most serious empk)yment barriers. The 
.vlai ch 1989 report of the Job Training Partnership Act Advisory Com- 
mittee' recommended that the program be targeted more directly to dis- 
i dvantaged persons who have serious skills; deficiencies oi- are welfare 
recipients. Also, legislation was introduced and considered in both 
houses of Congress that would encourage and, in .some cases, require 
tiiat SDAS .sock to target a higher proportion of their resources to partici- 
pants facing specific- barriers. 



'■I'lu- .VIVA i.soty {■(uninitic(^-s tvpon wa.s issued in ivsimiisc to a tvi)iicsi from 'he Smvi.irv of 
i.wlK.r asking h-adi-rs ot th.'.iobiraiiiiiiji.omiminity to assess tlK'ir cxiuTicmv wiin .ITl '.A and limtrib- 
utc lo tiiiiiii'.jol) ii'aininn iiolicv ronmiiation. 
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For example, a House i^roposal would require that 50 percent or more of 
youth participants be out-ot'-school youth, with priority given to drop- 
outs, In June 1989 testimony on this proposal, we pointt?d out that using 
single employment barriers to target would not significantly change the 
mix of participants (foi- example, out-of-school youth already ctmipr.'se 
64 percent of participants). We noted that using multiple barriers (for 
example, requiring that a proportion of participants have at least two 
barriers, such as being on welfare and a school dropout) could result in 
grec*ter emphasis on serving tiiose most in need. 

hi our earlier report- on adult participants, we also raised questions 
about the nature of services provided. We recommended that the 
Department of Labor increase jtpa's emphasis on moderate and higher 
skill occupational training and collect data necessary to measure differ- 
ences in program outcomes associated with such training. 



This report was requested by the House Committee on Education and 
Labor and the Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity, Senate 
Committee on Labor and Human Kesoiu'ces, who asked that we analyze 
the characteristics, services, and outcomes a.sso(;iated with youth partic- 
ipating in .iTPA. To complete this study, we compared the characteristics 
of participants in .iti'A with those in the eligible population to determine 
whether jti'A targets those who are more likely to have difficulty gain- 
ing employment (see fig. LI). We also reviewed the type of services 
youth received, and the association between those services and the out- 
comes youth attained. This report includes some comparisons between 
out-of-school .ITPA youth participants and adult participants. 

We used the same data base on program participants that we developed 
for our report on adult participants, this time selecting the data i 
youth for our analysis. For tiie adult report, we had developed • .r own 
comprehensive participant and program data, because the information 
we needed was either not in Labor's data collection system or lacking in 
sufficient detail. Our information allowed us to generalize our findings 
to participants and the national program. ' 



Objectives, Scope, and 
Methodology 



TrainiMf* PaHiuMsli ip Act: S( 'n-i( cs and (hitcomos tor raHicipanUs With l)inVrh\g Nivd s 

^Tlu» ditYonnu-cs In participant c!iaracttM*islics. soiTiccs. and ontconios notod in tho toxi aro statisti- 
cally si^iniicant unless siaunl otherwise. 
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Figure 1.1 

GAO Objectives of Study 



Participant characteristics 
•Are services targeted to those 
most in need? 

Services received 
•Which participants get which 
services? 

Outcomes obtained 
•What is the association 
between characteristics, 
services, and outcomes? 



We first stratified sdas into three groups according to the number of par- 
ticipants who had terminated (left the .iti'a program for any reason, 
including job placement, di'opping out, or entering another training pro- 
gram) during program year 1984 (July I, 1984, to June 30, 1985). We 
randomly selected 63 sdas from the three strata, limiting the sdas in oiu- 
universe to those within the 48 contiguous states that had at least 100 
of both adult and youth terminees during program year 1984. During a 
visit to each of the 03 sdas, we randomly selected between 150 and 182 
adult and youth participants, depending on program size, from among 
those who had terminated from the program during program year 1985. 
Data for 5, 4(57 adults and 5,325 youth were collected (see fig. 1.2). The 
data on adults W(>re used for our June 1989 report. 
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Section 1 
Intmluctlon 



Figure 1.2 

GPD Methodology 



Participant data 

•Random sample of 63 SDAs 
•Data on 5,300 youth 

Focused on out-of-scliool 
youtli 

Analysis similar to earlier 
adult study 
•Job readiness groups 
•Lower, moderate, and higher 
skill training and jobs 



This study of youtL participants parallels our adult analysis in the 
development of job readiness groups and job skill categories. We dis- 
cussed our methodology with several experts and local sda officials. 



This report focuses on out-of-school youth — youth who have either 
graduated from high school or dropped out before graduation — who 
comprise nearly two-thirds (64 percent) of the youth participants in our 
sample. Individual program goals generally differ depending on whether 
a youth is enrolled in school or not, and more information is available to 
assess program outcomes for out-of-school youth. For these youth, pro- 
grams emphasize preparation for employment; sdas collect data on 
whether youth find employment, what types of jobs they obtain, and 



Report Focuses on 
Out-of-School Youth 
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Soetiun 1 
Intrmluction 



Figure 1.3 



GAO Focus on Out-of-School 
Youth 

Two-thirds of youth 
participants are out of school 

Program objectives for out-of- 
school youth (in terms of 
employment) are measurable; 
data are available 

Program objectives for in- 
school youth are difficult to 
measure; data are unavailable 



their wage levels (see fig, 1.3). In-school youth are more likely to be 
in nonoccupational training (including remedial education and short- 
term work expei ience) and Job placement is a less likely program 
outcome for them; assessing other outcomes is difficult because 
often sDAs have information only on whether the youth completed 
the prescribed program. ' 



'Iiil'omnilidii (in 1Mb in-si ln«il and uiit.<.r-.Hl««il y Ii— tluvr rfianM.Ti»lira..s>i vims rnvmni and 

ouian^U'S— is pi*()vid(*d in app. I. 
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To determine how well .itpa was serving youth with the greatest need 
for assistance in obtaining employment, wo classified out-of-school jtpa 
youth participants by the number of characteristics associated with dif- 
ficulty in the labor market they had. We relied on previous research 
(including our review of jtpa adult participants), expert opinion, and 
our own multiple regression analyses of the Bureau of the Census' Cur- 
rent Population Survey data to identify the socioeconomic and labor 
market characteristics associated with difficulty in finding and main- 
taining employment. 

We identified five mgjor factors associated with difficulty in the labor 
market; 

• Receiving welfare. 

• Having dropped out of school. 

• Being a single parent with dependent child. 

• Being a member of a minority group. 

• Lacking recent work experience. 

Youth who had tliree or more of these factors were categorized as less 
job ready, and thus more in need of jtpa services. Youth who had two 
factors were classified as intermediate in job readiness, and youth with 
none or one factor were designated as more job ready (see fig. 1.4). 
Using these criteria, we classified 36 percent of the out-of-school youth 
as less job ready, 35 percent as more job ready, and 29 percent as 
intermediate.^* 

Although we used the same characteristics to classify youth into job 
readiness groups that we used in our report on adult participants, we 
modified the way we counted these factors to create job readiness 
groups. The most important modification pertained to work experience. 
For our report on adults, recent work experience was a strong indicator 
of labor market success, and we weighted it more heavily than the other 
characteristics. Recent work experience is not as crucial for youth, as 
youth who have left school recently may have had little opportunity to 
gain work experience. Therefore, we gave no extra weight to this 
factor/* 



'^App. 1 summarizes the extent to which youth classified into eaeh of the thiw job readiness groups 
h^d the f ive different factors assoc*iati»d with difficulty i!\ t!\e labor n\arket 

'•We also made two luinor a(i)ustments. We counted male sinj^le parenLs with a dependent duld as well 
a>s fenmles, and we included all minoiities, sixvifically youth who were Asiju\, Ii\dian, or "other," 
aiuoi\g those who might have difficulty m the labor market biHraust* they were n\inorities. 



Out-of-School Youth 
Grouped by Job Readiness 
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ItiiToductioii 



Figure 1.4 

GAO Job Readiness Groups 



Identified factors affecting 
employment 

•Minority status 

•School dropout 

•Welfare recipient 

•Single parent/dependent child 

•No racent work experience 

Classified participants 
•Less job ready: 3-5 factors 
•Intermd. job ready: 2 factors 
•More job ready: 0-1 factors 



Validating the Job 'J'o validate our definition of job readiness categories, we analyzed the 

Readiness Classifications experience of youth represented in the Current Population Sur- 

vey. We used the survey's matched data files to track individuals' char- 
acteristics and employment over a 2-year period.- Using criteria similar 
to those we used with our .iti'A sample, we: 



'Ciuront Population Sut voy daUi woie colliTtod for sonio individuals in 1983 and U)84 and for .some 
in 1984 and 1985. Ihinfi. thoso data wt> wore a' lo to loniparc individual youth oinployniimt for two 
y«'ar.s. Vor .some wo i-ompannl 1983 to 1984. and for others we tx)mpai-ed 1!)84 to 198.'). 
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determined the extent of the factors associated with difficulty in the 
labor market among eligible out-of-school youth in the first year of the 
matched files (1983-84), 

assigned these youth to the three job readiness groups, and 

looked at the annual earnings and number of weeks these youth worked 

in the second year of tlie matched data files (1984-85). 

Those whom we classified as more job ready in the first year fared bet- 
ter in the labor market in the second year than those we deemed less job 
rcady.^ 



Approach to Data Analysis 
and Limitations 



Because the jobs for which jtpa participants received occupational 
training varied widely, as did the jobs participants obtained at termina- 
tion, we employed a classification scheme to cliaracterize the skill level 
of jobs. With assistance from Bureau of Labor Statistics officials, we 
classified each job as being a lower, moderate, or higher skill level posi- 
tion. We then used the classifications in analyzing the skill level for 
which participants received occupational training and the skill level of 
jobs they obtained. 



The unavailability of follow-up information on most participants pre- 
vents us from determining whether participants who were employed at 
termination maintained that status, or whether other participants later 
found jobs. Because there is no control group (a group of similar individ- 
uals not enrolled in jtpa) we could not conclude definitively that partici- 
pants' outcomes were the result of jtpa services rather than other 
factors, such as motivation or other personal attributes, unrelated to 
their participation in jtpa. Moreover, because it is not feasible to ran- 
domly assign participants to specific types of training, we cannot say 
with certainty that the training, per se, is a major lactor determining 
participants' outcomes. 

Our audit was conducted in accordance with generally accepted govern- 
ment auditing standards. 



^App. II .sh(»vvs ilu' oarnings aiui W(hM<s worked in cwh yoar for oacli job ivaduioss group ia iho 
oligiblo |H)pulaUon, 
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Characteristics of Out-of School JTPAYouSi 
Participants: Little Evidence of Targetii.5 



A comparison of the jtpa oiit-of-school youtli sample and the elij^iblc 
population indicates that there is little targeting of services to those 
with the greatest need—the less job ready. But there is also little ev'- 
de ce that jtpa is "creaming" by serving a disproportionately high 
number of those who have less need — the more job ready. We reported 
similar observations in our earlier report on adult participants. As fig- 
ure 2.1 illustrates, jtpa serves youth who are less job ready and those 
who are more job ready in rouglUy the same proportion as their inci- 
dence in the population. 

Among the jtpa youth participants, about two-thirds w^ere out-of -school. 
More than half of these out-of-school youth were minority members, 
nearly half were school dropouts, and most lacked recent work experi- 
ence (see fig. 2.2).' Out-of-school youth on average were 19 years old, 
compared with 30 years for adult participants. 

Among out-of-scliool youth, males were more likely than females to be 
white or dropouts, while females were more likely to be minority mem- 
bers, single parents with dependent children, high school graduates, or 
on welfare. Younger out-of-school youth, those aged 15 to 17, were more 
likely than youth aged 18 to 21 to be dropouts and to lack recent work 
experience.- 

Out-of-school youth participants wei-e roughly similar to in-school youth 
in several characteristics, including welfare recipiency, minority status, 
and gender. Out-of-school youth were older on average than in-school 
youth, and a higner proportion were single parents with dependent chil- 
dren or had recent work experience. ' 



'Tlu> i-liaractoi istu's of .JTPA out-of-sclux)! youth partk-ipam.s, tlK'»>lij?ibl»> ix)pulatioii, mid job ivadi- 
noss firoiips an> niinpar«>d in app. III. 

"IXnailod infommtion on tho fharartcnstics of out-of-school youth apjx»at>i in app. IV. 
■'App. I compares tlu> characU'ri.stics of in-school and oiit-of-.school youth. 
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C:iuirattt'rislicH of OutofSduM)! JTIW Youth 
l^u'ticipants: Littlo Eviduiice of Targeting 



Figuro 2.1 

GAO Comparison of JTPA and 
Eligible Population 
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Charaoteristirs of Out-of-Sch<ioi JTPA Youth 
Participants: Littlo Evidence of Targeting 



Figure 2.2 



GAO Comparison of Out-of-School 
Youth and Adults 




Youth 


Adults 




Percent 


•Minority status 


53 


42 


•School dropout 


42 


27 


•Welfare recipient 


24 


24 


•Single parent/dep. child 


15 


31 


•No recent work exper. 


72 


72 
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Services: Occupational Training Predominates 



About half of the out-of-school jtpa youth participants received occupa- 
tional training, a majority of which was for moderate or liigher skill 
occupations. A fourth of the out-of-school youth received nonoccupa- 
tional training, and about a fifth got job search assistance only (see figs. 
3.1 and 3.2).i Among adults, the extent of occupational training was 
greater (nearly two-thirds), and fewer adults received nonoccupational 
training (less than a tenth). Certain groups of youth, particularly the 
less job ready, those aged 15 to 17, dropouts, and black males, were 
more likely to get nonoccupational training and less likely to get moder- 
ate or higher skill occupational training than the average for all partici- 
pants. Nonoccupational training may be the more appropriate assistance 
for dropouts. As with adults, j'outh, particularly the more job ready, 
were often given on-the-job training in lower skill jobs for periods 
exceeding the length of time usually required for such jobs. 

Of the three major categories of services to youth — job search assis- 
tance, occupational training, and nonoccupational training — ^job search 
assistance is usually the shortest in duration. It usually consists of 
short-term counseling and training in how to look for employment. 



'Training for in-school youth difftved. with about l^i percent participating in nonoccupational train- 
ing, paiticulai ly exemplary youth programs. Information on sei-vicos to in-.school youth apjX'ai'S in 
app. I. 
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Figure 3,1 

GAO Services to 

Out-of-School Youth 



Occupational training-53% 
•25% classroom 
•29% on-the-job training 

Nonoccupational training-26% 

• 1 2% remedial education 

•8% work experience 

•7% exemplary youth program 

Job searcii assistance only--21% 
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Figure 3.2 

GAO Skill Levels in 

Occupational Training 



Moderate and higher skill train- 
ing predominates among those 
getting occupational training... 

•Higher skill 20% 

•Moderate skill 49% 

...yet many get lower skill 
training 

•Lower skill 31% 
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Services: Occiipatiuual 
lYaiiiiiiii iVedoniLimtes 



Figure 3.3 

GAD Occupational Training: 
Most Frequent Jobs 



Lower skill jobs 

•Custodian, food service worker, 
machine operator, assembler, 
cashier 

Moderate skill jobs 

•Clerk/typist, secretary, 
salesperson, nurse's aide, 
construction worker 

Higher skill jobs 

•Electronic technician, 
auto mechanic, machinist, 
computer programmer, welder 



Occupational training, which may take place either in the classroom or 
on the job, gives youth training for specific jobs (see fig. 3.3). jtpa funds 
may be used to subsidize on-the-job training through payments to 
employers that may average up to one-half the total of the wages paid 
to youth participants. 

Nonoccupational training is of three types— remedial education, work 
experience, and exemplary youth programs—each designed to address 
participants' needs for basic work or classroom skills. Remedial educa- 
tion emphasizes basic liieracy and math. Work experience is typically 
short-term or part-time work designed to teach good work habits. Exem- 
plary youth programs may incorporate remedial education, work experi- 
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Figure 3.4 



GAD 



Services Varied for 
Job Readiness Groups 




Job raadlnoss groups 



JSA only 



OccupatioiiaJ training 
Nonoocupationat training 



Different Groups 
Received Different 
Services 



ence, and/or job search assistance in an "education for employment" 
program targeted to dropouts or those with educational deficiencies. 
Occasionally youth received occupational training in addition to non 
occupational training, and a few had two types of nonoccupational 
trainmg or both types of occupational training. 

Youth who were classified as more job ready were more likely to receive 
occupational training, ot ten for moderate or higher skill jobs, than were 
the less job ready. In contrast, those classified as less job ready were 
more likely to be enrolled in nonoccupational training (see fig. 3.4). 
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Dropouts and youth aged 15 to 17, many of whom were classified as 
less job ready, were also more likely to receive nonoccupational 
training than youth who were older or high school graduates. Drop- 
outs and youth aged 15 to 17 were less likely to get occupational 
training, including moderate or higher skill training. Nonoccupa- 
tional training, especially remedial education or exemplary youth 
programs, is likely to be beneficial for dropouts, as they tend to lack 
the basic literacy skills necessary for training or placement in any 
jobs except those with lower skill requirements. About a third of 
school dropouts were enrolled in remedial education or in exemplary 
youth programs. Dropouts may be in a position to benefit more from 
occupational training when it is accompanied by either remedial edu- 
cation or participation in exemplary youth programs. About 2 per- 
cent of all out-of-school youth were enrolled in either exemplary 
youth programs or remedial education and also in occupational 
training.^ 

Blacks, particularly black males, were more likely to receive either non- 
occupational training or job search assistance only, and less likely to be 
enrolled in moderate or higher skill occupational training than others. 
About 36 percent of black males were given occupational training, with 
18 percent in moderate or higher skill training. Among other male par- 
ticipants, 60 percettt were given occupational training, with 38 percent 
in moderate or higher skill training. 

Comparisons between blacks and others in the same job readiness 
groups, between black high school graduates and white high school 
graduates, or between black dropouts and white dropouts also show dif- 
ferences in types of training. For example, black male high school gradu- 
ates were about two-thirds more likely than white male high school 
graduates to receive job search assistance only, and about half as likely 



-Dt'tail(>(i infortnatioii on .services to jot) n'iuiitiess gnmps uiul (ilher (lenionrapliie uroiins at)iH'ar.s in 
ai)p. V. 
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Figure 3.5 

GAO Services Varied for 
Demographic Groups 

Graduates Dropouts 



50 ptfC«M 




I Whlio males 

^^^^ Black maios 



to receive training for moderate or higher skill occupations (see fig, 
3.5). Comparisons between white and black females reveal a similar 
pattern, although the differences are not generally as great as for 
males/^ The proportions of Ilispanics receiving various services were 
roughly similar to the proportions of whites receiving those 
services.' 



Mt^fonnalion on st^rviccs to black aiui whito female high sduH)l gnuiuatos and dropouts is incUidcd in 
app. IX along with the data sup|)orling t*ig. li.f). 

' App. \*I provides <ielaiie(i inTorinatioti m sen'icvs lo while, blaek, and llispanie nudes and fenudes. 
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On-the-Job Training 
Exceeds Suggested 
Duration for Many 
Lower Skill Jobs 



As with adults, out-of-school youth, particularly the moro job ready, 
often received longer on-the-job training for lower skill jobs than the 
maximum typically needed for such positions (see fig. 3.6). For all lower 
skill jobs, on-the-job training averaged 356 hours, or nearly 9 weeks at 
40 hours per week. Yet the m^ority of those jobs usually required no 
more than 240 hours of training, according to Department of Labor 
information on duration of vocptional preparation.^' Our analysis showed 
that the average time spent in training for those jobs requiring no more 
than 240 hours was 341 hours, and nearly half of the youth receiving 
training for these jobs were trained for longer than 240 hours. The 
excessive times were concentrated generally among the more job ready. 
Over 60 percent of those receiving excessively long on-the-job training 
for lower skill jobs were more job ready, and about 11 percent were less 
job ready. Extra training time might be justified for those who are less 
prepared for employment or who have other problems. In many cases, 
however, the extra training time appeared to be providing excessive 
wage subsidies to employers. 



or classifies occupations according to the typical lonpth ..ainins time. Most lower skill jobs 
c catpRoi-y tor Jobs needinc from a fpw hnni-s im tn :<n n ; . 
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Figure 3.6 

GAO Jobs With Excessive 
On-the-Job Training 

Job Average hours Hours in 

for contracts excess of 

240 maximum 



Assembler 


391 


151 


Laborer 


428 


188 


Landscaper 


422 


182 


Custodian 


413 


173 


Packer/wrapper 


338 


98 
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Over tJiree-fourths of out-of-school youth achieved positive outcomes 
upon termination from .iTPA—nearly two-thirds were phiced in jobs, and 
13 percent more left for other positive reasons. The latter included 
attaining youth competencies;' completing a specific part of their educa- 
tion; or entering other training, tlie armed forces, an apprenticeship 
program, or other schooling. In comparison, 72 percent of adults were 
placed in jobs, with an additional 5 percent terminating for other posi- 
tive reasons. Less job ready j-outh did not fare as well as those who 
were more job ready. 

As was the case for adults, in each job readiness group most youth who 
received moderate or higher skill occupational training and were placed 
m jobs tended to get moderate or higlier skill jobs. In general, youth who 
received nonoccupational training were about as likely as other youth to 
achieve positive outcomes. These outcomes wei-e more likely to be termi- 
nation for other positive reasons, and less likely to be for employment. 

Among out-of-school youth placed in jobs, 79 percent were placed in 
full-time positions. The average wage for all those placed was $4.30 per 
hour, with about half placed in lower skill occupations, and the other 
half placed in moderate or higher skill occupations (see fig. 4.1). In com- 
parison, adults averaged $4.96 per hour for those placed in jobs, and 
about 59 percent of those jobs were in moderate or higher skill 
occupations. 



Voutl, n)ni,H>tciu ii.s aiv skills that improve- on.pl,.yal)ilil.v. Tlu'so (■...„p,.tHu ios aiv dotonni.iod ()V 
.0 loni pro^nm. aiui i.Khulo a variety cf skills, .siicl, a.s typi.,,:, roi.uHiial o.hu-ati...,, „r canvr " 
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Figure 4.1 

GAO Employment Outcomes: 
Overview 



Two-thirds placed in jobs at 
wages averaging $4.36/hour 

Jobs less lil^ely for those 

•Less job ready 

•In nonoccupational training 

Half the jobs are moderate 
or higher skill occupations 

Skill of jobs related to skill of 
training 
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Figure 4.2 

GAO Cw.tcomes for Job Readiness 
Groups 



100 Paroam 
90 




Overall, 72 percent of less job ready youth participants experienced pos- 
itive outcomes, compared with 84 percent of the more job ready. The 
less job ready were more likely to experience other positive outcomes, 
such as completing youth competencies, but less likely to obtain jobs (54 
percent) compared with the more Job ready (78 percent) (see fig. 4.2). 
The skill level of these jobs also tended to be lower, with 23 percent of 
the less job ready getting jobs at a moderate or higher skill level, com- 
pared with 40 percent of the more job ready.- Jobs for the less job ready 



Less Job Ready Did 
Not Fare as Well as 
More Job Ready 



inloniiiuion on tonniiiiition lor thnvjoh nM(iituvs.sMruiips itiui tor dfinoj'niphii- jirotios is con- 
iiiiU'd ill iiiiii. VII. ' 
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Figure 4.3 

GAO Who Got Lower Skill Jobs and 
Lower Wages? 



Lower skill jobs and wages 
• Less job ready 
•Dropouts 
•15-17 year olds 
•Black males 

Lower skill jobs 
•Males 

Lower wages 

•Females 



tended to pay somewhat less on average ($4.25 per hour) than jobs for 
the more job ready ($4,44 per hour), although this difference was not 
statistically significant. As w^ould be expected, moderate or higher 
skill jobs generally offered higher wages than lower skill jobs. 

Within demographic groups, the percentages obtaining employment 
varied. For example, youth aged 15 to 17 and dropouts, many of whom 
were among the less job ready, were less likely than average to be 
placed in jobs or to experience other positive outcomes (see fig. 4.3). The 
jobs obtained were often at wages below the average of $4.36 per hour 
or at lower skill levels. Overall, males were more likely than females to 
obtain jobs and get higher wages. Black males were just as likely as 
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Others to obtain jobs, but starting wages for black males averaged $4.24 
per hour and about 24 percent of black males got moderate or higher 
skill jobs. For other male participants, wages averaged $4.57 and the 
placement rate in moderate or higher skill jobs was 34 percent. 



Most out-of-school youth who received occupational training and were 
placed in jobs obtained jobs at the same skill level as their training. This 
was true for each job readiness group. Overall, the less job ready were 
less likely to be placed, but among those placed, those receiving moder- 
ate or higher skill training were likely to obtain moderate or higher skill 
jobs.=* In general, these moderate and higher skill jobs offered higher 
wages than lower skill jobs. 

Because participants were not randomly assigned to receive higher or 
moderate skill training, we cannot conclude with any certainty that the 
level of training itself was the major factor in job outcomes. Differences 
in such characteristics as motivation or personal appearance, for exam- 
ple, may explain why some youth received higher or moderate skill 
training and others with a similar degree of job readiness received lower 
skill training. Nevertheless, our data do indicate a possible relationship 
between the skill level of job placement and the skill level of training. 
This outcome for youth is similar to that reported for adults. 

Overall, the rate of positive outcomes was at least 70 percent for out-of- 
school youth regardless of the kind of service they received, but the rate 
of job placement varied. Over three-fouiths of those receiving only job 
search assistance were placed,'' and about 70 percent of those in occupa- 
tional training also got jobs. Nonoccupational training is designed to give 
participants basic education and work skills and does not necessarily 
aim at immediate job placement. Only about half the out-of-school youth 
in nonoccupational training were placed in jobs, but many achieved 
youth competencies or other positive terminations (see fig. 4.4). 



Outcomes Varied by 
Services Received 



^^App. VIII compares the skill level of occupational iraiiting with iho skill level of the jobs participants 
obtained. 

'*Some practitioners believe that this placement figure may be explained by the practice of some SUAs 
courtting individuals rcwivip.g only job search assistance as enroilees only after they have bivn 
placed in a job, thus increasing the percentage of participants plactni. 
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Figure 4.4 

GAO Outcomes for Different Types 
of Training 



100 Parcant 

90 
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Figure 4.5 

GAO Outcomes for Nonoccupationai 
Training 




Other positive leimlnations 
Placed in Jobs 



Amonj4 youth in nonoccupational training, those receiving remedial edu- 
cation were least likely to gain employment. As figure 4.5 illustrates, 
about a third of those in remedial educat ion were placed in jobs, com- 
paix^d with over half the youth in exemplary youth pi'ograms or work 
experience. Although youth in remedial education often obtained other 
positive outcomes, the total for positive terminations was lower than for 
youth in other types of nonoccupational training. 

Youth in occupational training were more likely to get moderate or 
higher skill jobs, at higher wages, than were youth who got nonoccupa- 
tional training or job search assistance only (see fig. 4.()). Over half the 
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Figure 4.6 



GAO 



Youth in Occupational Training 
Got Better JobvS 



Moderate or higher 
skill jobs 

60 Parcent placod tn modarattt or higher sklit jobs 



60 




Typo of Training 



Wages/hour 



4.65 wages In dolltrt 



4.60 



4.35 



4.10 



3.65 



3,60 



3,35 




Outcomes Meet JTPA 
Standards 



youth in occupational training who obtained jobs were placod in 
moderate or higher skill positions, compared with a third of those 
who got jobs after receiving job search assistance only. 

On a national basis, .itpa meets the youth standards set by Labor for 
positive outC(mies and exceeds it for job placements. These national 
standards for youth, which are revised periodically and which states 
may ad^just to account for local economic conditions, are written for all 
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youth, not just those who are out of school/^ For program year 1985, 
the standard specified that 82 percent of jtpa youth participants 
should achieve positive terminations, inchiding 41 percent placed in 
jobs. According to our analysis, 82 percent did experience positive 
terminations, including 56 percent placed in jobs/' 



''Inrorinatioit on oiitconu'x for in-si*h(K)l youth is iiK'kuU'rt in app. 1. 

''In prograiu year 1985. the deluution of j)()sitive terminations did not include attaininj^ youth niiupf*- 
teneies. but in the next year the definition vvils amendeci to iniiutie this category. Thv H2 iH»reent we 
report for p.)sitivo t^'rniinations in H)8;") indudes thos<^ who tenninaied after attaining youth 
eon^petencies. 
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Comparison of In-School and Out-of-School 
JTPA Youth Paiticipants: Characteristics, 
Services Received, and Outcomes 



Figures in percents (except wages/hours) 



Characteristic; 

Total^ ~ 
Age: 

isTr 

I8-2T ~ 
Sex^_ ""^ 

Males 

Females 
Job readiness: 

Less job ready 
Jintermediate job ready 

More job ready 
Race: 



Total JTPA 




youth 




participants 


in school 


ioo~" 




35 


74 


" 65'" 


26 






50 


51 


50 


49 



White 


""49 


~52' 


Black" " 


34 


31 


Minority (Total) 




48 


School dropout 


27 


0 


Welfare 


24 


25 


Single parent/dependent child 


l"l 


" ~"' 3" 


Lacking recent work experience 


78 


88" 


Set vices receive J: 






Occupational training: " ~" 


38 




Classroom training 


"is"""" 


~ "_' 6' 


On-the-job training 






Skill level of all occupational traning: 






Higher 






Moderate 


]? ' ' " 


T 


Lower 


"12 ' " 


"6 


Nonoccupational training: 


44 


'"75 


Remedial education 


10" 


5 


Work experience 


11 


17 


Exemplary youth 


24 


55 


Job search assistance only 


18 


13 



Out of school 



64 



14 



86 



50 



50 



36 



29 



35 



47 



36 



53 



42 



24 



15 



72 



53 



_25 
29 



10 



25 



16 
26 



_}2 

- Z 

21 

(continued) 
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ApiM'iiilix I 

Comparison of In-Sdiool ami Out*of-Sehool 
JTPA Youth Partlciimiitvs: Churat*U»ristic\s, 
Sei^vicps KociHVi'd, and Outcoiiioii 



Total JTPA 
youth 

participants In school Out of school 



Positive terminations: 

Employment: 56 ~ 36 66 

Wages/hour ^ ' $4.20 " ' "$3.66 ' $4.36 
Skill level of job: 

Higher 5^ ' " "2 -^ -^y 

' Moderate ^ 21 "~ 12 " ~""""^25 
' ' 'lower ~" 30 ^ 23 34 
Entered school or training, or 

completed school 8 14 5 

Attained prescribed competencies 18 35 8 

Total positive terminations 82 85 79 



^^Figures may not add to totals because of rounding or because some participants received duplicate 
services and some received unspecified other services. 

''Not applicable 
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A ppendix II 

Labor Market Success of Job Rea^ness Groups 
in the Eligible Population 



Labor market outcome 


Total 




Job readiness 




More 


Inter. 


Less 


Average annual earnings: 










1st year 


$1,024 


$1,720 


$743 


■ $445 


2nd year 


2,383 


3,329 " 


" ""'"'2,376 


.. . 1'9?^ 


Average* week? /^/orkeci: 










1st year 


10 


18 


7 


' '5 


2u6 year 


18 


25 




9 



Source Current Population Survey (1983/84. 1984/85). 
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Ap pendix III ^ 

Comparison of Employment Factors and 
Demographics for Out-of-School JTPA Youth 
Participants and Eligible Population 



Figures in percents 




























— 


Job readiness 








Totals 






Intermediate 








JTPA 
participants 


Eligible 
population 


JTPA 
participants 


Eligible 
population 


JTPA 
participants 


Eligible 
population 


JTPA 
participants 


Eligible 
population 


Factor: 


















Minority 


53 


46 


17 


" 8 


■ 58 ' 


56 


84 


76 


Single parent 


15 


' 18 


2 


2 


7 ' 


5 


36 


49 


Welfare 


24 


17 


2 " " 


2 


9 


5 


58 


44 


Dropout 


42 


' 40 


' 12 


7 


42 ' 


41 


71 


73 


No recent work 
experience 


72 


82 


37 


57 


84 


93 


96 


98 


Demographic 
data: 


















Sex: 


















Male 


50 


39 


56 


45 


53 


45 


39 


28 


Female 


50 


61 


44 ■ 


55 


47 


'55 


61 


72 


Percent in job 
readiness 
group 


• 


• 


35 


34 


29 


33 


36 


33 



Source Data for eligible population taken from Current Population Survey (March 1985 Supplement) 
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Characteristics of Out-of-School JTPA 
Youth Participants 




Figures in percents 



A ge in years 

15-17 18-21 



Totai 



14 



Sex: 

Males 

Females 

Race: 

White" 

Minority 

Education: 

Sctiool 
dropouts 

High 

school 

graduates 

Age in 
years: 

15-17 

1R-21 



15 

12 

12 
14 



28 



100 



86 



85 
88 

88 
86 



72 

96 



100 



School 
dropout 

42 



46 
38 

37 
45 



100 



84 

35 



Welfare 
recipient 

24 



15 
32 

18 

29 



30 
20 



29 
23 



S!ng!e 
parent with 
dep. child 

15 



Lacking 
recent work 
eKpe^ience 

72 



3 
28 

11 

20 



15 
15 



8 

17 



70 
74 

63 
80 



81 
66 



86 
70 



Job teadiness 



Less 
36 

28 

"'"43' 

"12" 
57 ' 

61 
18 



54 
33 



Inter. 
29 

32 
'27 

' 26 
32" 

_ 29 

29 



35 
28 



More 
35 

'""40 

' JB2 
l'l 



10 



53 



11 

39 



45 
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Ap ponciix V 

Services Provided to OutK)f-SchcK)l JTPA Y^out^ 
by Job Readiness and Demographic Groups 



Figures in percents 

- 




Occuoationai trainina 


■ 




Total" 


Classroom 


OJT 


Total 


53 


25 


29 


Job readiness: 








Less 


40 


26 


" 16 


Intermediate 


49 


22 


27 


More 


64 


24 


42 


Sex: 








Males 


53 


18 


36 


Females 


52 


31 


23 


Race: 








White 


60 


22 


'40 


Minority 


46 


27 


20 


Education: 








School dropouts 


40 


18 


'22 


High school graduates 


62 


29 


34 


Age in years: 








15-17 


27 


15 


"Vs 


18-21 '"' 


57 


26 


32 
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AiHH'iulix V 

Sonlces Provided to Out-of-Schuol JTPA 
Ytnitlii hy Job Keadiiiuss ami 
Uoiuo^raplik' Groups 



Skill level of all occupational training 




Nonoccupational training 




Job search 
assistance 
only 

"21 


Higher 
~ 10 


Moder. 

"25 


Lower 
16 


Total* 
26 


Remcd. educa. 

12 


Work expei. 

"~ ' "'"8 


Exemp. youth 

7 ' 


" 5 


21 


12 


40 


21 


9 


8 ' 


"20 


8 


23 


16 


28 


ii 


""9 ' 




24 


15' 


27 


20 


14 


5 


7 


4 


22 


~ 15 


17 


19 


26 


11 


"'8 


7 ' 


21 


. .. . .. 6 


32 


13 


27 


14 


8 


7 


21 


14 


26 


19 


22 


10 


"8 


' ' 7 


~'l8 


7 


24 




31 


14 




6 


24 




18 


13 


42 


23 


9 


10 ' 


18 


12 


30 


19 


15 


4 


7 


4 


23 


4 


13 


9'~' 


57 


29 


" ' lY " 


~ 16' 


"16 


11 


26 


17 


22 


io' 


8 


5 


22 



'^Figures may not add to totals because of rounding or because some participants received duplicate 
services and some received unspecified other services 
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Ap pendix VI 

Comparison of ChSicteristics,^end 
Received, and Outcomes of Out-of-School JTPA 
Youth Participants by Race and Sex 




figures in percents (except wages/liour) 



Male 



Characteristic: 

Percent of total sample 
Age; 
' 15-17 
"18-21" 
Job readiness: 
Less 

Intermediate 

More 
School dropout 
Welfare 

Singte parent/dep. child 
Lacking recent work experience 
Services received:" 

Occupational training: 

Classroom training 

On-the job training 

Skill level of all occupational 
training: 

Higher 

Moderate 

Lower 

Nonoccupational training: 

Remedial education 

Work experience 

Exemplary youth 
Job search assistance only 
Positive terminations: 
Employment 
Wages/hour 
Skill level of job: 

Higher 

Moderate 

Lower 

Entered school or training, or 
completed school 

Attained prescribed competencies 



White 

• 2g 

"■ 14' 
86' 

"f 

28 

65" 

"261 " 
_6d'_ 

• - - 



Black 



Female 



15 

""ie 

' 8^ 

"50" 
""37 

13 
"50 

"l8 
"4 
~79 

"36 
J 7 
19 



Hispanic 

.- ...... 

20'" 
""56" 

" 33' 



White 

~"""2T" 



Black 



Hispanic 



21 



J_1 
_8'9" 

"i's" 

"25" 



12 



88 



6^ 

"28" 



38 



34 



13 



19 


6 


18 


12 




fe" 


22 


3~6 


10 " 


14 


"8 


9 


6 


9 


18'"'~" 


■■"■"28' 



69 
"■$4.5 1_ 

'■■ "13 
21 
36 

4 

■ 8 ' 



66 
'"$4.24 

4- 

20' ■ 
■ "42 

5 

10" 



20 

_ '2 3 
"19 

'_'"9' 
_2_4 
5' 

'_■ "21 

'""""70 
"$479_ 

""■""15' 
■ 2'0" 
■■""35 

2 

... 



14 



86 



$6.12 



$4.23 



4 

'"36' 
"33' 



5 
'6 



_ 2 
28 
"28" 



11 



58 



27 



! 


11 


58 


10 


15 


1 


56 


33 


38 


49 




19 


24 


40 


32 




2 


21 


37 


26 


1 


80 


65 


81 


75 














62 


62 


41 


63 




26 


29 


28 


44 



21 



8 ■ 


4 


2 


35 


23 


49 


17 

" ----- 


11 


10 




35 


21 


'"■~l'2'"' 


16 


10 


8 


9 


4 


8 


5 


6 


18 


24 


16 




68 


58 


62 



$4.62 



38 



21 



_3 
8 



'Figures may not add to totals because of rounding or because some participants received duplicate 
services and some received unspecified other services. 
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Append ix VII 

Positive Terminations for Out-of-School JTPA 
Youth Participants by Job Readiness and 
Demographic Groups 



Figures in percents (except wages/hour) 



Other positive 
terminations 



Employment 



Total 



''i^i??^ Wages/hour ^ Higher 
66 ■ ' '$4.36 7 



Skill level 
Moderate 
25 



Attained 
prescribed 
Lower competencies 

34 8~ 



Entered 
other 
training or 
schooling or 
completed 



Total 
positive 



school terminations^ 



Job readiness: 


















Less 


" 54 


"4.25 


"'""'4 


19" ' 


31 


""12 


6 


72 


Intermediate 


65 


"'4.31 


7 


25 ' 


33 " 


" " 9 




'78 


More 


7C 


"'4^44 


' 10' 


30 


38 


'4 


3 ' ' 


" 84 


Sex: 


















Males 


69 


"4.47 


10 


21 


38 ■ 


8 


4 


' 81 


Females 


63 


4.24 ' 


4 


30' 


30 


8 


"5 " 


76 


Race: 


















White" ' 


69 


4 34 


9 


25 


35 


7 


4 


80 


Minority 


63 


4.37 


5 


26 


33 


9 ' 


4 


77 


Education: 


















School dropouts 


54 


4.18 


5 


17 


32 


13 


6 


" 73 


High school 


















graduates 


75 


4 45 


8 


31 


35 


5 


3 


83 


Age in years: 


















15^17 


47 


3.89 


3 


14 


30 


19 


9 


75 


18-21 


69 


4.41 


8 


27 


34 


7 


4 


79 



■'Figures may not add to totals because of rounding 
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Apptmdix_VIII 

Skili Level of Job 6kamed1by"sidji Level 
of Training 




Figures in percents 








Level of job obtained 


Level of training 


Percent 


Moderate 




placed 


or higher 


Lower 


Job readiness: 








More: 








Moderate or higher 


76 


84 


Te 


Lower 


80 


'6 




Intermediate: 








Moderate or higher 


67 


82 




Lower 


72 


11 


89 


Less: 








Moderate or higher 


57 


81 


'"'19 


Lower 


64 


6 


93 


Totals: 








Moderate or higher 


69 


84 


16 


Lower 


73 


7 


93 
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Appe ndix IX 



Data Supporting Figures in Text 



Table IXtl: Data for Figures 1 and 2.1: 
Comparison of JTPA and Eligible 
Population 



Table IX.2: Data for Figure 3.4: Services 
Varied for Job Readiness Groups 



Table IX.3: Data for Figure 3.5: Services 
Varied for Demographic Groups 



Figures in percents 

Job readiness group: 

More 

Intermediate 
Less 



JTPA participants 

35 ' 

' 29 



Eligible 
population 

" J4 

" 33 

33 



Figures in percents 



Program activity: 

Occupational training 
Nonoccupational training 
JSA only 



More job ready 



Intermediate 
job ready 

49 

28 

""24" 



Less job ready 

" 40 
""■'40 

"20 



Figures in percents 












High school graduates 


School drODOuts 




Program activity: 


White 


Black 


White Black 


Males: 










JSA only 


18""' 


30 ~ 


' 18 " 


26 


Moderate/higher skill 
occupational training 


46 


24 


23 


13 


Nonoccupational training 


9 " 


" ■'""26 


42 ' 


46 


*^emales: 










JSA only 


20 ' 


' 28" 


'12 


18 


Moderate/higher skill 
occupational training 


48 


35 


32 


15 


Nonoccupational training 


12 


23 


39" ' 


56 



Table IX.4: Data tor Figure 4.2: Outcomes 
for Job Readiness Groups 



Figures in percents 

Job readiness group: 

Total 
More 

Intermediate 
Less 



Placed in 
jobs 

66 

78 

65 

54 



Other positive 
terminations 

13 

7 

13 

19 



5i 
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Appendix IX 

Data Supporting Fi^nres in Text 



Table IX.5: Data for Figure 4.4: Outcomes 
for Different Types of Training 



Figures in percents 
Pro gram activity: 

Occupational training 
Nonoccupational training 
JSA only 



Placed in 
jobs 

^""66' 

' " 70" 



48 



77 



Table IX.6: Data for Figure 4.5: Outcomes 
for Nonoccupational Training 



Figures in percents 



Program activity: 
Nonoccupational training 

Remedial education 

Work experience 

Exemplary youth 



Placed in 
jobs 



34 

'56 



53 



Other positive 
termmations 



13 



29 



Other positive 
terminations 



36 



19 



32 



Table IX.7: Data for Figure 4.6: Youth in 
Occupational Training Qot Better Jobs 



Program activity: 

Occupational training 
Nonoccupational training 
JSA only 



Percent placed in 
moderate or 
higher skilled jobs 

"J" 20 
27 



Wa ge/h our 

"■"$4:53 
^ ' "l4_09 
'4. 18 



^ PutJe 54 UA<)/HRD-904t>BR JTPA Youth Participant 
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Appendix X 

Mggor Contributors to This Briefing Report 



Human Resources Sigm-d ll. Xilsen. Assistant Director, Education and Kmploynient Issues, 

^ (202) d23"8701 

Division, William H. Stanco, Assignment Manager 

Washington, D.C. Elizabetli C. Clemmer, Evaluator-in-Charge 
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Related GAO Products 



Job^Trainjng Partnet'ship Act: Iiifonn ation o n Training, Placements, and 
VVi iges of Male and F emale Participants (GAO/»Hi")-H9-ir)2nK~, Sept. I 'l, 
1989). 

X^'^^li^^l^P^^'^ ^^'^'ship Act: Conini ents on U.K . 2039, The jtpa Amend- 
ments of 1989 (GAO/T-HRD-89-32, June 29, 1989). 

Tj'^l^li"j? Partnership Act: Services and Out comes for Participants 
With^Differing Needs (gao/HKD-89-52, June 9, 1989). 

Job Training Partnership Act: Youth Employment Amendments of 1989 
(GAO/T-HRD-89-18, May 11, 1989). 

^Itimuei^Yout h Jobs Program: Congressional Actio n Has Increased 
Emphasis on Remedial Education (gao/hrd-88-u8, Sept. 30, ir^S). 

Job Training Partnershi p Act: Pa rticipants, Services, and Outcomes 
CGAO/T-HIiD-88-31,Sept. 29, 1988). 

Job Training Paitners hip Act: Summer You th IVograms Increase 
Emphasis on Educatioti (GAO/nHD-87-ioiBR, June 30, 1987). 
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Request for copies of GaO reports should be sent to : 

U.S. General Accounting Office 
Post Office Box 6015 
Gaitherfaurg, Maryland 20877 

Teiephone 20?.'275-6241 

The first rive copies of each report are free. Additional copies are 
$2.00 each. 

There is a 25% discount on orders for 100 or more coplfS mailed to 
single address. 

Orders must bo prepaid by casiior by check or money order made 
out to the Superintendent of Documents. 




